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There is perhaps no branch of human learning with a more 
venerable history than systematic theology. For centuries it has 
been developed by the most gifted minds, and has passed through 
many stages of formal perfecting until it might seem that it, at 
least, should represent that superiority supposed to be guaranteed 
by the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. But to the great 
perplexity of many Christian leaders and teachers, we are today 
witnessing a widespread dissatisfaction with the traditional the- 
ology. It would be taken for granted by the average layman that 
a "theological" sermon would be abstruse, uninteresting, and 
superfluous. "What we want is practical preaching without any 
theology, " is the demand made on many a minister. In the minds 
of some of our most intelligent church members systematic theology 
is classed with scholasticism as something fossilized and impotent to 
play any part in the making of an efficient Christianity. 

However we may judge this common complaint, whether we lay 
it to ignorance or to lack of religious interest on the part of the 
layman or to defects in method on the part of the theologian, the 
actual presence of this attitude of adverse criticism ought to lead 
us to ask whether the department of systematic theology can do 
anything to commend religious thinking to those who are now 
indifferent. It is the purpose of this paper to ask what is demanded 
of the department if it is actually to have a share in the making 
of an efficient ministry. 

When we consider our problem from this point of view, we 
meet with the somewhat surprising discovery that the organi- 
zation of theology has not in the past been dominated by the 
efficiency test. It has been taken for granted that the concern of 
theology was to reproduce faithfully and to expound logically the 
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content of faith delivered to the church. For centuries, therefore, 
the theologian has thought of himself primarily as the custodian of 
a system which he was to explain to students in such a way that 
they in their turn could explain it to others. It must be acknowl- 
edged that until comparatively recently this ideal proved itself to 
be highly effective. Indeed, during the Middle Ages, systematic 
theology was the "queen of all the sciences" in the sense that 
it gave the best obtainable information on all subjects. In the 
catalogue of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, 
published in 1898, occurred the statement that theology, as taught 
in that institution was "the science of sciences, the philosophy of 
philosophies, and the ultimate solvent of all the great questions, 
political, social, religious, which have agitated the minds of 
men." If this promise could be fulfilled, there would be no lack of 
interest in the subject. But, as a matter of fact, theology is no 
longer able to speak the word of highest authority on some of the 
most important problems of our modern life. The specialized 
social sciences have so efficiently developed a means of interpreting 
many realms of human experience that the theologian becomes an 
amateur. Theology can no longer profess to be the " queen of all 
the sciences " in the older sense. It is only in localities where the 
messages of the newer sciences have not penetrated that men look 
to theology with anything like the old-time eagerness for help in 
forming their conclusions. The first step in the direction of ascer- 
taining how the statement of religious doctrines may make for the 
efficiency of the church is to recognize this important change in 
modern life. A further word on this point will not be amiss. 

Christianity was the one organized power which survived in the 
struggle for mastery during the centuries of decline of the ancient 
culture. To Christianity, therefore, the western world looked for 
its education and its training. The barbarians who conquered 
Rome were conscious of their intellectual inferiority to those who 
had created the mighty civilization of the classical world. They 
coveted for themselves those intellectual and political gifts which 
were necessary to the maintenance of so splendid a dominion. 
They realized, therefore, that out of antiquity could come a knowl- 
edge and a skill which they could not hope to produce out of their 
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own resources. Consequently, they assumed the attitude of docile 
pupils, learning from the authoritative representative of that 
ancient glory — the Christian church. In order to understand the 
tremendous hold which this conception of authority has gained over 
the western mind, it is necessary to remember the centuries when 
honest confession must be made of one's inability by inductive 
processes to attain the highest ideals. It was only by thus sincerely 
seeking to appropriate the greater treasures of the past that the 
present could become great. If it had not been for this attitude, 
the light of ancient learning might have perished even more com- 
pletely from the earth than is the case, and the progress of civiliza- 
tion have been retarded. 

But one consequence of this natural attitude of docile dependence 
on antiquity was the elaboration of theology as consisting partly in 
a system of truths unattainable by the natural powers of man. 
Indeed, some theologians did not hesitate to say that this arbitrary 
irrationality of theology was something in which to glory. Ter- 
tullian could exclaim, Credo quia impossibile. Gregory the Great 
could declare that there is no merit in believing what can be demon- 
strated. It is only by holding as true those things which do not 
seem to us to be true, but of which we are assured on the basis of 
divine authority that there is any merit in believing; for only in this 
case is there an exercise of- the moral will. While this courageous 
defiance of reasonable tests has not usually characterized theo- 
logians, it has nevertheless been common to speak of "revealed 
truths," which, if not "contrary to reason," are at least "above 
reason." 

If this position be held, it evidently makes little difference 
whether a doctrine is intrinsically interesting or not. Its truth is 
guaranteed by revelation, and this truth must be wholesome for the 
soul, no matter whether the soul evinces a craving for it or not. 
The system of doctrine can therefore be taught intact. It can be 
put into catechisms and learned by heart. It can be expounded in 
thoroughgoing fashion by preachers. It is accepted as an essential 
discipline of the mind and heart. Like the study of Greek and 
Latin, which also reached their position of pre-eminence under the 
influence of that conviction that the highest truth must come from 
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antiquity, theology has been living on the reputation of its mag- 
nificent past, not supposing that it would be called upon to justify 
itself at the bar of a frankly utilitarian age. And like the classics, 
it is just now seriously embarrassed to know how to answer the 
current call of "efficiency." It may be that the call itself involves 
a demand that surrender be made of some indispensable elements 
of human welfare. It may be that the real contribution of the 
classics and of theology is ridiculously underestimated by the current 
spirit of practical criticism. But it surely will not be a bad thing to 
be compelled to study our situation in the light of a standard which 
looks forward and not backward. It may help to illuminate the 
problem if we remember that the traditional theology and the 
mastery of the classics belonged together as the dominating features 
of culture until the developing enterprise of the modern age made 
men less conscious of their dependence on antiquity. 

The loss of prestige of the traditional theology, therefore, goes 
hand in hand with the disappearance of that spirit of distrust of 
present human resources which found expression in the theological 
dogma of human inability. In the eighteenth century the western 
world became fully conscious of the possibilities opened by the use 
of natural reason in the exercise of patient investigation. The 
dogma of human inability gave way to the optimistic proclamation 
of the rights of man, which took expression in the revolts against 
aristocratic authority, not only religiously, but politically and 
socially as well. Freed from the sense of dependence on authority, 
the century witnessed the attempt to construct a purely reason- 
able religion which everyone could understand and approve, and 
which therefore was expected to become highly efficient. 

But after all, deism represented no religious insight correspond- 
ing to the new attitude of mankind. It really belonged to the older 
regime. Its spread was largely confined to the cultured classes. 
Its theology was simply a reduction of the older system by the 
elimination of those elements which could not be rationally proved. 
But since the system itself belonged to an aristocratic order, where 
the many were dependent on the few for their doctrines, where the 
truths of theology were derived from an authoritative source rather 
than from the immanent experience of men, even the rationalistic 
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modifications did not eliminate the aristocratic features of the older 
system. Thus it never became a popular theology in a democratic 
world. 

The real problem of efficiency is disclosed when once we recog- 
nize the fundamental difference between the ways of thinking and 
acting in the mediaeval world, where an aristocratic guidance of the 
many by the divinely appointed few was taken for granted as the 
natural constitution of things, and our modern world where every 
man has a right to think for himself, and where such independence 
of thinking has resulted in inventions and discoveries which have 
marvelously enriched our life. The traditional theology retains the 
presuppositions of aristocracy. It is efficient just in so far as men 
still live under the sway of the older aristocratic conceptions. In 
lands where there are class distinctions, the hereditary aristocracy 
is apt to be devoted to the church theology, and the peasantry who 
have not felt the spirit of revolt are satisfied with it. But with the 
awakening of the belief in the rights of man and its democratic 
implications, come revolt from orthodoxy and a distinct tendency 
toward anti-Christian free thought. Li our own country, men who 
believe in an aristocratic management of business and who are 
quite willing to preserve class distinctions are likely to find supreme 
satisfaction in what they call the "old gospel" ; while those who are 
interested in the struggles of the new democracy to gain a foothold 
in social and industrial life are likely to find it difficult to co-operate 
with orthodox theology. Of course there are many individual 
exceptions to this natural alignment of sympathies; but in general 
those who have ceased to believe in "divine rights" in the realm of 
politics or industry are suspicious of a theology which appeals to 
"authority." 

Along with the development of the democratic spirit has come 
the marvelous extension of our knowledge of the resources of this 
world through the achievements of modern science. The con- 
ditions of life are coming to be thought of in relation to forces close 
at hand. Many indeed are the marvels of our modern life. Some 
of them are so great as to make miracles of olden time comparatively 
uninteresting. The presence of hundreds of iron ships carrying 
thousands of human beings across the ocean every year is surely 
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more wonderful than the floating of an ax-head. Yet this greater 
marvel is attributed by us to forces always available in the world. 
We are made conscious of tremendous dynamic possibilities close at 
hand. The fact that every day we must reckon with unseen forces 
like electricity or bacteria means the feeling that we are in the thick 
of the battle where human activity and enterprise count for much. 
The issues of life are brought close home. Our health and happi- 
ness, our religion and our morals are felt to be involved with all the 
complex factors which make themselves felt in our environment. 
But these factors may be so directed by human skill as to make for 
our weal, or so neglected as to make for our woe. Thus the applica- 
tion of scientific invention and skill to our modern life combines 
with the democratic movement to focus attention on the immanent 
forces of this world rather than on the content of an ancient litera- 
ture guarded and expounded by men whose interests and sympathies 
are in the ancient rather than in the modern world. There results 
an attitude of mind which is unappreciative of a theology which is 
concerned solely to expound a system of truth coming out of the 
distant past or which employs the deductive method of arriving at 
conclusions. What is demanded is a first-hand contact with the 
actual immanent realities which mean so much for our life. The- 
ology cannot escape being judged by this active eager desire for the 
"real thing." 

Thus it has come about that our day is witnessing a strong 
demand for a theology based on "experience." Schleiermacher 
prophetically interpreted this modern demand when he stated that 
the content of theology should be nothing else than the deliverances 
of the religious consciousness. This proposal to appeal to experi- 
ence represents an attitude which is entirely congenial to the 
democratic and scientific spirit of our age. But when the appeal is 
acted upon, there emerge certain perplexities which are somewhat 
confusing. Whose "experience" shall we take as the source of our 
religious exposition ? What is to prevent the agnostic from setting 
up his "experience" as the norm ? The German theologian Frank 
discovered in his "experience" grounds for affirming all the details 
of orthodox Lutheran dogmatics. But there are many Christians 
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whose "experience" would not take that direction. Where, now, 
is the "true" experience to be found? 

It is here that the department of systematic theology today must 
bring order out of confusion. It is the business of the theologian to 
show the relation between doctrine and life, so that it may be 
possible to make the statement of doctrine contribute helpfully to 
the wholesome enrichment and assurance of religious faith. Simply 
to take the "facts" as they stand in the realm of modern religious 
thinking brings bewilderment; for there are so many "varieties of 
religious experience" clamoring for attention that it is difficult for 
one to know what to do unless some reliable means of criticizing 
experience is at hand. There must be some principles established 
by which we may judge doctrines. 

This has, indeed, been the task of theology in the past. It has 
distinguished true doctrine from heresy, and has furnished a guide 
for the perplexed. The way in which it has been done has been to 
establish the possibility of an appeal to some super-empirical 
standard with divine authority. The question must now be raised 
whether this way of guiding the religious beliefs of men is actually 
the best if we wish to bring about "efficiency" in the proclamation 
of the gospel. 

There can be no doubt that it is highly efficient for perhaps 
the majority of church-goers. Religious education has ordinarily 
meant learning from the Bible what one ought to believe. Thus 
a preacher who validates what he has to say by the appeal to reve- 
lation is sure to feed the souls of all who have not been affected by 
the newer movements of our age. 

But we ought not to blind ourselves to the fact that to meet the 
needs of untroubled minds is only a part of the pastor's work. One 
of the perplexing aspects of the modern minister's task is due to the 
presence of many earnest men and women who are not edified by 
the traditional attitude. If we characterize this group by the name 
which has been supplied by the Roman Catholic church — Modern- 
ism — it becomes evident that in so far as a church follows the 
example of Catholicism, and insists on the exclusive authority of the 
older standards, it actually cuts itself off from the possibility of 
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efficient ministry to large numbers of people naturally in its com- 
munion. The appeal to a super-empirical authority means an 
attitude of hostility toward all types of religious thinking which do 
not conform to the one standard thus erected. However successful 
such an exclusive policy may be for those who still live under the 
domination of the mediaeval way of thinking, we can hardly give 
our unqualified approval to a theology which was compelled to drive 
from the church such men as Loisy and Tyrrell. 

In Protestantism we are having distressing evidence of the evils 
due to retaining this appeal to authority in theology. It is respon- 
sible for the attitude of hostility and of exclusiveness existing 
between different sects; for each denomination insists that its 
particular polity and its particular usages and beliefs are divinely 
authorized. Justification is thus found for a sectarian zeal which 
actually harms the cause of Christianity. Can it be said to be an 
"efficient" ministry which divides the meager Protestant population 
of a small town into several poverty-stricken churches able to 
support pastors only on such beggarly terms that really adequate 
preaching becomes impossible ? So long as the notion of guarding 
intact the "faith once delivered" is retained, we shall have a 
situation in which the church frankly gives up the attempt to 
minister to the needs of those whose experience is not promoted by 
the particular type of theology which alone is declared to be 
"authoritative." The minister who knows of no other way of 
expressing religious aspirations and beliefs will find himself again 
and again baffled and confuted by the religious ideas of intelligent 
men and women in the community who have learned to think out 
their Christian ideals in terms for which the traditional theology 
provides no vocabulary. This means a decided narrowing of the 
minister's field of service. It is a standing reproach to our Chris- 
tianity today that so many of our most intelligent and high-minded 
young men and women are convinced that there is no positive place 
for them in churches which bear an orthodox name, and that their 
conviction is reinforced when they find so many ministers actually 
incapable of understanding their personal religious problems. An 
efficient ministry must surely mean the ability to meet the needs of 
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these men and women, as well as the needs of those who do their 
thinking in terms of orthodox doctrine. 

But in attempting to make this adjustment, it should always be 
remembered that an out and out "liberal" theology may be just as 
exclusive as an out and out " traditional" theology. As a matter of 
fact, we are living through a transition period in our religious 
thinking. Almost never in the history of Christianity has the 
minister been confronted with such a heterogeneous "social mind" 
as that which greets him from a typical congregation of today. To 
speak of religion in such a way as to bring edification and conviction 
to all alike is a difficult undertaking. Can the department of 
systematic theology furnish any help in the solution of this pressing 
problem ? 

The primary essential to success here is an appreciation of the 
fact that there are "varieties of religious experience," proving their 
right to exist by their power to satisfy men's needs. But when we 
have stated this fact, we have not yet reached the root of the matter. 
What is needed is an understanding of the reasons why such varieties 
exist, and why under certain circumstances one type of theology 
is adequate where under different circumstances a changed form 
of doctrine would be imperative. A Roman Catholic would be 
utterly impotent in his endeavors to influence a Modernist, if he 
did not understand the reasons for the existence of Modernism. To 
do as was done in the famous papal encyclical — viz., to ascribe the 
movement to "curiosity" and to "pride" — means to evoke from all 
who are in sympathy with Modernism only an amused pity for the 
provincialism of mind there exhibited. An adequate understanding 
of any type of religious thinking is absolutely indispensable to one 
who proposes to have anything to do with the shaping of the ideals 
of men who adhere to that type. The man whose notions of the 
nature of religion are derived from the study of one particular 
system, which he regards as the sole divinely accredited one, is 
hopelessly incapacitated for any such sympathetic appreciation of 
the religious needs of our present complex age as will lead to an 
efficient ministry. 

The first task of the department of systematic theology, then, is 
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to inculcate such a breadth of view as shall make possible the 
elimination of a narrowly parochial conception of religious life and 
belief. The older conception of theology as a single system of 
divinely authorized truth required that the first task be that of 
establishing the divinity of the norm to be used. But the con- 
ception of theology as an infinitely adaptable means of bringing 
to expression the religious convictions of human hearts demands 
that the first task shall be the understanding of what is involved 
in this flexible process of historical evolution by which the inter- 
esting story of religion comes to take objective form. In other 
words, where the traditional theology would begin by establishing 
a theory of revelation, so that the truths of the system might be 
properly validated, the modern theologian must begin with a his- 
torical understanding of the religion which he is to expound. The 
history of religious belief must take the place in the curriculum 
formerly occupied by a theory of inspiration. The introduction to 
the study of Christian theology must be the actual knowledge of the 
history of the Christian religion rather than the establishment of a 
theory concerning the nature of the literature in which we have the 
records of biblical religion. This being done, the determination of 
Christian doctrine will be continuous with the historical apprecia- 
tion of the Christian religion, exactly as in traditional theology 
the determination of doctrine has been continuous with the theory 
of inspiration which constituted the introduction. 

I cannot here discuss in detail the matter of method involved 
in this apprehension of the task of theology. In a previous article 
in this journal I attempted to outline the task of systematic theology 
from this point of view. 1 I am here concerned to ask how the work 
of the department should be organized and how it may be con- 
ducted so as to aid the minister to an effectual presentation of the 
Christian message. 

I. THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINE 

There is serious danger that the student in a modern seminary 
may become confused if there is not a proper correlation between the 

1 "The Task and Method of Systematic Theology," American Journal of Theology, 
XIV, No. 2 (April, 1910), pp. 215!!. 
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work of the biblical and historical departments and the department 
of constructive theology. We are so dominated by the conception 
of a single authorized system of belief, that it is quite easy to retain 
in our treatment of theology certain presuppositions and methods 
which are in contradiction to the methods and presuppositions of 
the work of the other departments. The particular temptation of 
the theologian is to follow the traditional method of settling a 
question by a "Thus it is written." To have established that 
a given doctrine is biblical has been for centuries accepted as a 
sufficient guaranty. Instead of searching for the deeper reasons 
for holding a conviction, theologians have too often felt that exter- 
nal validation was sufficient, and have* devoted themselves to 
the practical task of giving an exegesis of the idea provided by 
revelation. 

Now in the departments of biblical theology and church history 
the historical method of giving to events and beliefs a genetic 
explanation has come to prevail. Consequently, when the student 
in these departments comes into the presence of a doctrine, he 
learns to explain it by discovering what function it performed in 
helping men of a given age to meet certain problems of the age. 
The value of the doctrine is thus derived from a broad and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the aspirations and perplexities of men 
in the time when the doctrine came to be felt to be of supreme 
importance. One learns to become enthusiastic for belief just 
because of a sympathetic understanding of the conditions of human 
experience in relation to historical data. There is thus secured a 
vivid realization of the vitality and intimate power of religion in the 
life of men at epochs in the distant past. If this attitude is not 
carried over into the department of systematic theology, if the 
student here is allowed to be satisfied with a mere external validation 
of doctrine, the content of the theology which he is to preach today 
will inevitably seem more formal and less vitally significant than 
was the content of the theology of some ancient time. But if once 
a minister gains this attitude, he becomes merely the priest of ah 
established order. The prophetic spirit, which sees large significance 
in the present, disappears. 

Now it cannot be denied that there is still much of this inherited 
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feeling concerning the sufficiency of an external validation. Doubt- 
less many students of the Bible employ critical methods in their 
historical exegesis, who all the time think that when the processes 
of criticism are complete we shall be able to take from the Bible the 
"essentials" of Christianity and to present these essentials in 
deductive fashion as truths authorized by the Scriptures. Are we 
not constantly being urged to hurry up with the processes of 
critical study so that we may arrive at the "assured results" of 
criticism, it being assumed that these "assured results" may serve 
as the objective starting-point of a new dogmatics which in method 
shall not be dissimilar to the old ? In so far as the student is per- 
mitted to retain any such conception of theology, he will inevitably 
be satisfied with a scholastic explanation of his beliefs instead of 
linking them to the actual life of which he is a part, and to which 
he must minister. The department of systematic theology must 
make impossible any such divorce between the attitude assumed in 
the historical study of the Bible and the attitude assumed in the 
formulation of doctrine. To see in the Bible an interpretation of 
supremely significant human experience in the one department, 
and to use it as a mere source-book of doctrine in another depart- 
ment means to destroy the unity of theological education, and worse 
than this, by isolating theology from the history of religion, it tends 
to induce a formalism which cannot further the welfare of the church. 
The teacher of theology can, of course, assume that the detailed 
historical work has been done in the other departments. It is not 
his task to repeat the history which has already been made familiar. 
That is, he is not to repeat it as mere history. He can scarcely 
expound his subject without constantly referring to the historical 
achievements of the race whenever these illustrate his theme and 
reveal the nature of his problem. But his attitude toward history 
is conditioned by the nature of his special task. The fact that 
Isaiah or Paul held this or that belief is to him secondary to the 
question as to the meaning of the belief in the life of the man who 
uttered it and in the life of those to whom he addressed himself. 
The historian has to establish the exact facts and to set these in 
genetic relations. The theologian takes history as it has been 
expounded by experts, and uses it as a well-equipped laboratory of 
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human experiments, where he may find the particular kind of 
experiment which he needs in order to understand the particular 
problem before him. The historian is bound to set forth those 
events which occurred within the limits of the period of time set by 
the definition of his course. He cannot select only the particular 
experiments in religious fife and the particular beliefs which are 
especially pertinent to modern problems. But the theologian 
selects his material according to the exigencies of his theme, not 
according to the demands of chronological continuity. In all this, 
however, he is dependent upon the historian for the exact research 
and the general knowledge of the times essential to a proper 
valuation of historical forms of belief. 

But in this selection of material for the special purpose of 
illuminating the problems of theology, the utmost care should be 
exercised to prevent the incursion of a method and a point of view 
inconsistent with that of the historical departments. Probably the 
most important outcome of the application of the historical method 
in the realms of biblical literature and in church history is the 
discovery that former generations have misread the literature in 
question because the exclusive point of view inculcated by centuries 
of dogmatic prepossessions had entered into the work of the 
historians. In the Old Testament we have learned that the 
religion of Israel cannot be isolated from the general movements of 
politics and of culture which were abroad. The positive contribu- 
tions of what would once have been excluded as "pagan" sources 
are now recognized in the evolution of Hebrew thought. Thus it is 
no longer possible to think of the Old Testament theology as a 
"pure" form of religious thinking, so that it can be used as a norm 
by which to distinguish a " true " from a "false " theology. Indeed, 
such a variety of theologies arose during the thousand or more 
years covered by the literature of the Old Testament, that the 
careful student finds in that literature an amazingly rich and 
fruitful field for the investigation of religion under widely varying 
circumstances. To attempt to isolate any one type as an absolute 
norm is extremely difficult. 

What is true of the Old Testament is also true of the New. 
Scholars here are ceasing to draw any sharp line between "sacred" 
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and "profane" literature. In order to gain an adequate under- 
standing of the New Testament, we are compelled to take into 
consideration the information furnished by all available sources 
from which we may learn the aspects of life in the first century. 
The apocalyptic literature of contemporary Judaism has within the 
past twenty years been used to help in interpreting early Christian 
thought, and has compelled men to ask new and searching questions 
concerning the real meaning of some of the crucial words and 
phrases of the New Testament. Today we are seeing the begin- 
nings of a wider use of gentile sources, and are realizing how 
impossible it is to do justice to the New Testament if we continue 
to isolate it from the total life of the age in which it took its rise. 
The little information which we possess concerning the religious 
aspirations and practices of the oriental redemption-cults of the first 
century is already leading us to question whether we have hitherto 
adequately understood what was in the heart of the apostle Paul. 
In order to understand the New Testament, it is imperative that we 
shall take a wider view of the origins of the religious beliefs recorded 
therein. But when this wider view of the matter is once attained, 
it makes impossible the simple isolation of the New Testament as 
an all-sufficient compendium of Christian doctrine. 

The upshot of the matter is this. If it be true that the theology 
of the Bible cannot be rightly understood apart from the total 
historical process in which it stands as a part, it is equally impera- 
tive that we should not isolate systematic theology from the his- 
torical process in which it should stand. The attempt to guide the 
formulations of religious convictions by the use of norms which are 
formally external is made impossible by a more, accurate under- 
standing of the history of our religion. There is no way in which 
to determine what ought to be believed save the pathway of careful 
and critical examination of religious problems and the endeavor to 
think things through in the light of all that we know about the 
history of religious beliefs and all that we can learn from present 
experience. It is only as the appeal to a formal and external norm 
shall be eliminated that theology can be constructed in living 
contact with the needs of the age. It is only as historical continuity 
shall be preserved through an actual appreciation of the meaning of 
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history that the momentum gained from the past can be carried 
over into the present. 

The above considerations make it seem desirable that the study 
of the history of doctrine shall be carried on under the direction of 
the department of systematic theology. Only as a thoroughgoing 
use shall be made of the results of historical study can the con- 
struction of doctrine be undertaken in a wholesome manner. It is 
true that theology has always made use of the history of doctrine to 
some extent; but too often it has been merely for the purpose of 
classifying beliefs so that they should appear as either "orthodox" 
or "heretical." If historical doctrines were to be treated in this 
fashion by the theologian, it would be imperative to correct this 
mechanical view by asking the department of history to expound 
matters in true perspective. But if the department of systematic 
theology shall heartily adopt the historical attitude, there are good 
reasons why it should deal with the history of doctrine. I am 
aware that this is a departure from the usual alignment; but it finds 
a precedent in the custom of assigning the history of philosophy to 
the department of philosophy rather than to the department of 
history in our universities. Such an assignment has the great 
advantage of compelling the man whose business it is to formulate 
theories concerning ultimate realities to take account of the his- 
torical conditions of human thinking. It will tend to correct any 
tendency to adopt abstract and formal methods of settling ques- 
tions. There can be no doubt as to the humanizing effects of such 
a correlation of philosophical work with the record of the strivings 
of the human soul after the truth. 

Indeed, there can be no more effective means of bringing the 
student face to face with the inevitable conditions of successful 
theologizing than to trace the way in which, in answer to the 
stimulus of great experiences, men of deep insight wrought out the 
answers to the questions which men are always asking. As has 
been said, the proper appreciation of history furnishes a vast 
human laboratory in which the necessary experiments may be 
observed so as to induce skill in the diagnosis of a theological 
problem. We can watch men as they apprehend the problem; we 
can see where they obtained the material which they built into the 
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system; we can see whether the resulting doctrine was successful 
or not, and can discern the causes of its success or its failure. We 
can observe how in religious warfare misunderstanding and mis- 
representation easily arise if the combatants are not more than 
usually conscientious. Out of this study of the history of doctrine 
come certain results which are of great value, and which can 
scarcely be obtained in any other way. 

In the first place, there is developed the capacity for accurately 
understanding a doctrine which is alien to one's present mode of 
thinking. When, by historical analysis, one gets behind the 
scenes, as it were, one discovers precious interests in many a seem- 
ingly barren controversy. It is easy to do injustice to a position 
which one does not himself hold. Perhaps there is no more dam- 
aging characteristic than for a minister of the gospel to be guilty 
of serious misrepresentation of some cause or some doctrine which 
he is combating. When men discover, as they are likely to discover 
sooner or later, that a dogmatically minded minister does not know 
what he is talking about as he engages in denunciation of some 
enemy to the faith, the discovery is sure to undermine confidence 
in the work of men who ought to be examples of truthfulness in the 
community which they serve. The practice which is gained in the 
attempt to state accurately some historical doctrine will serve to 
enable the minister to exercise the same spirit of accuracy in his 
dealings with present issues. 

Again, such historical study will make the student acquainted 
with many varieties of religious experience, and will compel him 
sympathetically to appreciate many forms of belief which he him- 
self does not hold. If this historical work is thoroughly done, it is 
the best possible preparation for a ministry of wide sympathies. It 
will enable one to listen appreciatively to the perplexities of a man 
whose religious point of view is different from that of the minister. 
It will enable the pastor to remember that doctrine finds its justi- 
fication in its ability to help men find God; that if one form of 
doctrine does not do this, some different approach to the goal must 
be discovered. It will bring to light the fact that religion itself is a 
deeper and more unifying basis of fellowship than doctrinal agree- 
ment. A sympathetic student of history will probably be able to 
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say that if he had lived at the Nicene period he would have felt 
that great issues were at stake, and would have enlisted in the fight 
for what he believed to be the truth. But he will see that the very 
terms in which the Nicene theologians did their thinking are foreign 
to us today; and he will not fall into the mistake of supposing that 
the inability to affirm the theology of Athanasius necessarily means 
a total lack of the kind of religious aspiration which impelled that 
mighty defender of the faith. 

In brief, a historical introduction to the study of doctrine 
will give to one such a sympathetic understanding of orthodoxy 
that it will remove the temptation to which much modern thought 
is prone, viz., that of failing to discover the real religious vitality 
underneath theological expressions which seem formal. Thus in 
contrast to the exclusive attitude of the minister whose point of 
view is dogmatic rather than historical, a man whose approach to 
the construction of doctrine has been such as has been here indi- 
cated will be enabled by this very method- of approach to enter 
into the religious life and the actual problems of many types of 
experience, and will realize that no form of doctrine can be efficient 
unless it actually helps men to find a satisfying and an uplifting 
answer to the questions which come from the depths of the soul. 

2. THE CONSTRUCTIVE TASK OF FORMULATING DOCTRINE 

Important as is this historical appreciation of the story of the 
development of our Christian faith, it is, of course, only pre- 
liminary to the fundamental task of formulating beliefs for today 
in such persuasive shape that they shall serve to commend to men 
the realities which they undertake to interpret. In this task of 
constructive dogmatics, it is of primary importance that the 
theologian shall constantly remember that his doctrinal formulae 
are subordinate to the aim of making the realities with which he is 
dealing seem real. The most splendid logical completeness cannot 
atone for an impression of unreality. The history of doctrine 
properly studied ought to have opened the student's eyes to the 
fact that one needs to get behind formal statements in order to 
apprehend the real essence of religious belief. Indeed, it has often 
happened that a comparatively crude and vulnerable theology has 
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displaced some intellectually more respectable system just because 
the former, in spite of its defects, did allow men to feel a sense of 
genuineness, while the latter seemed formal and made the objects 
of faith seem distant and inaccessible. 

This task of. formulating a vital theology is peculiarly difficult in 
our day. Almost never in the history of Christianity has there been 
so radical and revolutionary an alteration of the conditions of 
religious thinking as in the generation now passing. It is no 
exaggeration to say that precisely those people whose thoughtful- 
ness and conscientious intelligence are imperatively needed in the 
work of the church are very likely to be aware that for them the 
older type of theology has lost its convincing power. But they are 
also painfully aware that as yet nothing of a strong positive char- 
acter has come to take its place. One reason why more fruitful 
constructive results have not appeared is because theologians have 
not yet come to feel at home in the use of the inductive method. 
Too frequently the appeal of the modern man is met with a method 
which fails to face squarely the eager questioning which is the first 
step toward vital faith. The subtle temptation to "harmonize" 
contradictory elements by clever analogies, so that new meaning 
may be read into old words and the semblance of an unchanging 
theology may be retained, is all too frequently yielded to. It may 
be that for a time this attempt to pour new wine into old bottles 
was best for the church. We may perhaps in the future be grateful 
for the conservatism which delayed the crisis in religious reconstruc- 
tion until confidence in a better method of reconstruction could be 
established. But the time has come when the dangers of such 
adaptations of old words to new meanings are evident. We are 
rapidly becoming accustomed to the application of the method of 
empirical analysis as the most effective way of securing conviction. 
Think, for example, of the direct means of arousing a sense of real 
responsibility which is employed in the great exhibitions, where 
photographs and statistics and models and moving pictures are used 
to make it all seem real. One who attended such an exposition as 
that held recently in Chicago to set forth the problems of child 
welfare was made suddenly aware that the thousands who thronged 
the Coliseum were unconsciously being trained to value the method 
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of a direct facing of the facts as the best way in which to come to 
their conclusions. As this method becomes more widely used and 
more familiar, it is bound to make any exposition which proceeds in 
less direct fashion seem artificial. 

Now the theologian who retains the traditional feeling that his 
first business is to defend an authorized system of doctrine is 
incapable of adopting this direct method of investigating the facts. 
Constantly there is in the forefront of his thinking the sense of a 
duty to conserve the system. In so far as this feeling is uppermost 
it is impossible for him to appreciate the exact nature of the religious 
crisis which we are called upon to meet today. It is not a difficult 
task to discover plausible arguments by which willing minds may be 
made to feel that they can affirm a traditional doctrine without 
mental dishonesty. But such smoothing of doctrinal obstacles is 
not conducive to a vigorous theology. The great beliefs of Chris- 
tianity have not been formed by any such pleasant method. They 
have been wrested from the situation through agony of spirit. It 
should not be the work of the department of systematic theology 
to lull the waking spirit by smoothly phrased formulae containing 
carefully premeditated ambiguities. Unless the minister shall 
have reached the point where he is willing to ask any questions 
which may be necessary in order to discover the truth, he can never 
be efficient in an age which is more and more becoming accustomed 
to asking for the facts. 

The first task of the department, then, is to analyze the problems 
of theology in so honest and thoroughgoing a fashion that the 
student shall know that he is dealing with reality and not with 
mere doctrines. Indeed, the teacher of theology ought to open all 
critical questions in so fundamental a form that the student shall 
himself feel the agony of uncertainty which is so prevalent in our 
day. To save those who are to be the leaders of the church from 
such radical questioning is to do them doubtful service. There are 
many ministers in active work today, whose best energies in the 
prime of their life have been absorbed in wrestling with questions 
which they have been obliged to face, but which they were pre- 
vented from facing in their student days by the well-meant but 
unfortunate zeal of their teachers in preventing radical investiga- 
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tions from being considered. A student has a right to demand 
that the department of theology shall give to him so thoroughly 
critical an examination of the grounds and the nature of religious 
beliefs that he shall not find after entering active service in the 
world that other men have really gone deeper into the matter than 
did his teacher in the seminary. It is not a bad thing to jeopardize 
one's comfortable sense of assurance by the discovery that it costs 
something to get the truth in theology as well as in other realms. 
Those who have passed through the deep waters of doubt and have 
emerged with a faith earned by bitter struggle are grateful for the 
enrichment of life and the increase of power which comes from just 
such an experience. It is not the business of the department to 
make preaching easier in a superficial way, by furnishing ready- 
made material which may be directly transmuted into sermons. A 
year or two of preaching on this basis would soon exhaust the 
material. Indeed, the preaching of certain sorts of sermon will be 
made more difficult by the work which the student does in the 
department of theology. For the glib exposition of doctrines which 
have been simply externally validated will become impossible. 
Only what has passed through one's own experience and has become 
one's own personal possession will one feel warranted in proclaiming 
to men; for only so can one convince them of the reality of the 
message. 

Having analyzed the problems of theology in such a way that 
the real issues may be seen, the department is then to help the 
students to find adequate formulation for the beliefs which belong 
to a Christian experience. Much help, of course, will come from 
those great souls in the past who have become leaders of theological 
thinking. The deep underlying realities which found expression in 
the creeds of the church will be duly appreciated and distinguished 
from the more or less adequate language in which they were 
expounded. The meaning of traditional doctrines will of course 
be sympathetically set forth. 

But after all, the construction of religious convictions today 
must take into account the facts of our modern world, with its belief 
in the uniformity of law in contrast to the older belief in miraculous 
interventions; with its consciousness of the ceaseless evolution of 
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all things in the place of the older conception of finished creations; 
with its outlook on an indefinite future history of this world in the 
place of the older expectation of a sudden catastrophic ending; 
with its growing confidence in the possibility of the scientific control 
of the conditions of life, in the place of the older attitude of helpless 
dependence on forces out of human control; with its confident faith 
in the natural power of man to achieve ideals of goodness, in the 
place of the older belief in human inability; with its consciousness 
of the intimate unity of the spiritual and the physical in our 
experience, in the place of the older belief in a "soul" with an 
independent existence of its own; with its growing certainty that 
all historic religions are positively but only relatively valuable, in 
the place of the older conviction that only a given form of the 
Christian religion was true, while all others were false; with its 
honest agnosticism concerning things out of reach of any empirical 
testing, in the place of the older assumption as to the reality of 
angels and devils in heaven and hell; and with its feeling that 
tentative working hypotheses which may be altered as new dis- 
coveries warrant it are really more likely to keep close to the truth 
than are doctrines which lay claim to finality of any sort. 

The recognition of these characteristic notes of modern experi- 
ence will inevitably make significant modifications of the older 
doctrines. The important point is that these changes should be so 
understood that the theologian can set them forth as positive 
enrichments of our religious thinking. Such an appreciation of the 
significance of the changes in religious thought is possible if the 
work of analyzing the problems of religious thinking has been 
honestly done. And a theology which can appeal to verifiable facts 
of human experience can always command a sense of assurance and 
will minister positively to religious life for that reason. 

But it should not be forgotten that every minister will have in 
his parish men and women who have not been touched by these 
modern doubts and perplexities. While it is probably true that 
such a critical study as has been suggested will naturally lead to 
some kind of a "new theology," this new theology must not lead 
the minister to take an exclusive and polemic attitude. His very 
historical training will have enabled him to appreciate positively a 
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theological attitude which he himself does not hold. He can, 
therefore, constantly in his preaching and in his conversation, 
illustrate profound aspects of religious life by interpreting the 
significance of doctrines in such a way as to evoke in the hearts 
of those who hold the traditional viewpoint a genuine access of 
religious emotion, and a strengthening of the will. He can then put 
by the side of this illustration one taken from a different type of 
theology and can thus satisfy the needs of those who must think in 
different categories. Thus he can practically edify divergent types 
of men and at the same time teach religious breadth of sympathy. 
Such a catholic use of doctrine is possible when one has once come 
to see that theology has its functional office, which may be easily 
comprehended, while its ontological validity may constitute a com- 
plicated critical problem. Underneath different types of religious 
belief the trained theologian can detect the great fundamental fact 
of the meeting of the human soul with God. To bring to light this 
actual contact of man with God is the business of the preacher. His 
material for thus stimulating religious life is immensely enlarged if 
he has learned to construct his beliefs with a proper understanding 
of historical doctrines and by the method of directly facing the 
facts. If the critical investigations of modern problems have been 
thorough, the preacher will so understand the reasons for the modern 
religious unrest that he can minister with sympathy and intelligence 
to all who need his counsel. He can show to distrustful minds the 
positive and constructive aim that is behind much that is new; he 
can reveal to those who have become impatient of traditional 
restraints the actual values embodied in the doctrines which had 
seemed devoid of vital meaning; he can help conservative and 
liberal alike to ask the fundamental questions which must be faced, 
so as to unite them in a common quest for reality. 

In short, the primary aim of the department of systematic 
theology must be to furnish the student with a method of working 
out his problems which will enable him to cope with the difficulties 
which he must meet in the modern world. One whose sole means of 
assuring himself of the truth of his doctrines is some external 
validation is smitten with dismay as he meets the bold challenge of 
our critical sciences, which respect no authority save the authority 
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of verified facts. But one who himself has learned to face every 
question in the critical spirit is armed for the encounter. To shift 
the basis of religious assurance from the authority of a ready-made 
system to the spirit of confidence in the outcome of honest and 
critical investigation is of more importance than to inculcate this 
or that doctrine. To admit the tentative character of one's theo- 
logical conclusions is perhaps a desirable trait in this transitional 
age. For it would be a pity to crystallize too quickly a form of 
doctrine which might speedily need further revision. 

3. THE APOLOGETIC DEFENSE OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 

It is somewhat difficult to define accurately the task of the third 
division of our department — that of apologetics. Traditionally it 
has meant the defense of the Christian system of doctrine as a final 
form of supernaturally revealed truth. But this conception of apolo- 
getics is impossible if we define theology in such a way as to preclude 
the possibility of defending any system as final, and if we recognize 
the legitimacy of the critical and historical explanation of the origin 
of religion so that we are unable to locate a supernatural source of 
doctrines. The apologetic of our day is in danger of proving an 
actual damage rather than a help to religion, if it seeks to retain the 
conception of a "final" or "absolute" system of doctrine. There 
is altogether too much of the spirit which thinks that a great gain 
has been made for religion if the first chapters of Genesis are 
"harmonized" with geology, if it be shown that a landslide might 
have occurred to block up the Jordan valley so as to let the Israelites 
across to Jericho, and that a convenient earthquake may have 
shaken down the walls when the invading hosts blew on their 
trumpets. In all such attempts there is a conspicuous absence of a 
smgle-minded desire to know precisely the truth, and an equally 
conspicuous willingness to snatch at any straw which will help to 
keep one's predetermined conclusion from sinking beneath the 
waves of criticism. It is true that these attempts have a soothing 
effect on the minds of those who are not in need of any apologetic 
because they have not been led to question matters profoundly. 
But a man who actually knows geology will be hopelessly alienated 
by the utterances of a harmonizer who is so ready to stretch both 
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geological facts and exegetical principles in the interest of his 
harmonization. 

Thconly apologetic position which can gain the respect of men 
today must be one which abandons the attempt to defend at all 
costs a predetermined system. It must rather put at the service of 
religion that spirit of truth-seeking and that method of ascertaining 
the facts which alone can command final confidence. 

Thus modern apologetics is not primarily a defense of doc- 
trine. It is primarily concerned with the rights of the religious 
life to produce doctrine adequate to the promotion of genuine 
religious experience. If the permanent and essential place of 
religion in human history can be vindicated, we may be sure that 
religion will always be competent to construct such working 
hypotheses as are necessary to its welfare. To discover, then, the 
unquestionable facts of religious life, and vindicate the rights of 
this life to organize itself into doctrinal and institutional form con- 
stitutes the primary task of apologetics. 

But every religious man must live in relation to the many 
interests of life. The theories which he constructs for his guidance 
in the theological realm cannot be kept asunder from the theories 
which he constructs in other realms. Theology, therefore, must 
come to terms with the scientific and philosophical theories which 
are current. It is the task of apologetics to show the relations 
between religious theories and the other aspects of our total 
life, to indicate wherein either science or philosophy becomes 
unscientific in unwarranted opposition to religious ideas, and to 
show equally wherein theology is unscientific where it incurs the 
justifiable reproaches of science or of philosophy. In this way 
apologetics seeks to discover and to maintain the rights of religion. 
But it seeks to base those rights on the unquestionable facts of 
experience. Thus apologetics may require the modification or even 
the abandonment of elements of the traditional system, if these are 
found upon critical inquiry to be indefensible. On the other hand, 
by a more profound analysis of human experience, it may show how 
superficial are some of the attacks on Christian doctrines which are 
made by those who have no adequate knowledge of the real meaning 
of either doctrine or of religious life. The courses in apologetics 
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will, therefore, serve to furnish the point of view and the method by 
which the doctrines of the Christianity of a given age may be 
defended against superficial criticism, and may be shown to be the 
result of a truth-seeking effort to interpret unquestionable facts of 
human experience. 

Such in brief should be the aim of the department of systematic 
theology in a modern divinity school. Its purpose is to prepare 
men to speak with confidence the message of religion to men in our 
modern age. It should base its message on the study of historical 
Christianity, and give an appreciative understanding of the past out 
of which we have come, and from which we inherit our main 
religious convictions. It should seek so to interpret the past as to 
prevent it from exercising a tyranny over the present; but it should 
constantly remind seekers after truth that historical human experi- 
ence is at the same time the best and the most accessible source for 
understanding how and why doctrines are constructed. It should 
recognize the transition character of the present age, and seek to 
outline a method which shall enable every man to formulate his 
own convictions positively, while at the same time acquiring the 
power sympathetically to appreciate the significance of convictions 
which differ from his own. In the advanced courses in systematic 
theology and in the department of apologetics it should aim to 
present the problems of theology in so thorough a way that one may 
become an expert critic of the doubt and opposition to Christian 
doctrine which are current. With the preparation thus attained, 
ministers ought actually to be able to lead in the present task of 
theological reconstruction, and to win the respect which the world 
is only too glad to give to those who are competent to take the 
position of expert leadership. 



